94      THE MASTER OF THE HILL

was up to him to act with promptness and
decision. Whatever was accepted as school
policy was to be carried out without deference
to some individual's likes or dislikes. But one
master was not to be commanded or bullied by
another. There was no question of prece-
dence; as men, the youngest was on a par
with the oldest This matter of obedience
was an impersonal one, it was obedience to
the established law of The Hill, not to John
Meigs, though the definite instruction might
proceed from his mouth.

"New members of the force were to be given
a reasonable time in which to ' learn the ropes/
as the saying is. After that, they must stand
on their own feet They were supposed to
have certain qualifications as a sine qua non.
Beyond that, all depended upon the spirit each
put in his work. Professor once said to me
something to the following effect: 'How can
any right-minded man fail to see the greatness
of the opportunity, the importance of the work,
that should inspire us to act in unison? How
can he rebel against the safeguards that we
must throw around these boys? He should
not merely be willing to observe discipline, he
should be zealous that no least act of his should
violate the regulations of the community and
embarrass the efforts of everyone of the rest
of us. It is astounding [he used that very
word] that any man here should be afraid to
face a set of boys, when every advantage is
on the side of the man/

"These were not his exact words, of course,
but pretty nearly what he said.   At anotherls of the School, to be handed in "Many times I have been thankful that my
